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LINCOLN  IN  MICHIGAN 

From  the  top  of  an  Indian  mound  in 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  August,  1856,  Abraham 
Lincoln  delivered  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant speeches  of  his  career.  Early 
in  the  year  he  was  mentioned  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  governorship  of  Illinois, 
and  in  June  at  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  he  received  110 
votes  as  a  nominee  for  vice  president 
of  the  United  States.  Hence  it  was  no 
obscure  speaker  who  addressed  the 
10,000  citizens  of  Michigan  on  behalf 
of  the  Fremont  and  Dayton  ticket  in 
1856. 

Just  what  induced  Lincoln  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  speak  in  Michigan  is 
not  known.  On  July  12  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  who  had  invited  him  to  come  to 
Iowa,  "I  am  superstitious.  I  have 
scarcely  known  a  party  preceding  an 
election  to  call  in  help  from  the  neigh- 
boring states  but  that  they  lost  the 
state."  He  said  he  would  come,  how- 
ever, if  the  Democrats  had  called  in 
"foreign"  speakers.  It  is  not  known 
that  he  went  to  Iowa  in  this  campaign. 
One  might  conclude  from  this  com- 
munication that  the  presence  of  Lin- 
coln in  Michigan  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Buchanan  forces  of  Michigan 
had  called  in  "foreign"  speakers.  Later 
on  Lincoln  was  invited  to  speak  at  a 
big  Republican  rally  to  be  held  on  the 
Tippecanoe  battleground  in  Indiana. 
This  invitation  was  not  accepted. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Lincoln  left 
the  state  of  Illinois  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1856  except  for  the  Michigan 
engagement. 

Through  the  effort  of  the  Lincoln- 
Joy  Research  the  text  of  the  address 
discovered  in  the  Detroit  Daily  Adver- 
tiser has  recently  been  made  available 
to  the  public.  It  has  immediately  taken 
its  place  as  a  significant  contribution 
to  Lincoln's  early  reaction  towards  the 
extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories 
and  makes  possible  a  trustworthy  ac- 
count of  the  political  doctrine  which 
he  advocated  during  the  Fremont  cam- 
paign. 

The  main  question  Lincoln  discussed 
at  Kalamazoo  as  well  as  at  other 
points  during  the  campaign  was  the 
extension  of  slavery.  He  said,  "The 
question  is  simply  this;  shall  slavery 
be  spread  into  the  new  territories,  or 
not?  This  is  the  naked  question."  One 
or  two  paragraphs  to  suggest  his  ap- 
proach to  the  subject  follow: 

"Have  we  no  interest  in  the  free  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States — that 
they  should  be  kept  open  for  the  homes 
of  free  white  people?  As  our  northern 
states  are  growing  more  and  more  in 
wealth  and  population,  we  are  con- 
tinually in  want  of  an  outlet,  through 
which  it  may  pass  out  to  enrich  our 


country.  In  this  we  have  an  interest — 
a  deep  and  abiding  interest.  There  is 
another  thing  . . .  the  greatest  interest 
of  all.  It  is  the  doctrine,  that  the  peo- 
ple are  to  be  driven  from  the  maxims 
of  our  free  government,  that  despises 
the  spirit  which  for  80  years  has  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  our  national 
independence. 

"We  are  a  great  empire.  We  are  80 
years  old.  We  stand  at  once  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  the  whole  world, 
and  we  must  enquire  what  it  is  that 
has  given  us  so  much  prosperity,  and 
we  shall  understand  that  to  give  up 
that  one  thing,  would  be  to  give  up  all 
future  prosperity.  This  cause  is  that 
every  man  can  make  himself.  It  has 
been  said  that  such  a  race  of  prosper- 
ity has  been  run  nowhere  else.  We  find 
a  people  on  the  Northeast,  who  have  a 
different  government  from  ours,  being 
ruled  by  a  queen. 

"Turning  to  the  South,  we  see  a 
people  who,  while  they  boast  of  being 
free,  keep  their  fellow  beings  in  bond- 
age. Compare  our  free  states  with 
either,,  shall  we  say  here  that  we  have 
no  interest  in  keeping  that  principle 
alive?  Shall  we  say — 'Let  it  be.'  No — 
we  have  an  interest  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  without  this  interest,  it  is 
worth  nothing." 

Lincoln  himself  was  not  aware  that 
this  Kalamazoo  speech  had  been  pre- 
served as  is  evident  from  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  prepared  in  the  third  person 
for  Mr.  Scripps  in  1860  in  which  he 
said: 

"In  the  canvass  of  1856  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  over  fifty  speeches,  no  one  of 
which,  so  far  as  he  remembers,  was 
put  in  print.  One  of  them  was  made 
at  Galena,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  has  no  rec- 
ollection of  any  part  of  it  being  print- 
ed; nor  does  he  remember  whether  in 
that  speech  he  said  anything  about  a 
Supreme  Court  decision.  He  may  have 
spoken  upon  that  subject,  and  some  of 
the  newspapers  may  have  reported 
him  as  saying  what  is  now  ascribed  to 
him;  but  he  thinks  he  could  not  have 
expressed  himself  as  represented." 

It  would  have  been  of  very  great  as- 
sistance to  Lincoln  had  he  been  able  to 
refer  his  political  opponents  of  1860  to 
the  Michigan  speech  of  1856,  as  it  is  a 
vindication  of  his  consistent  political 
ideals  in  this  campaign. 

The  following  outline  gives  one 
some  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  Lin- 
coln speech  at  Kalamazoo,  which  must 
have  been  much  like  the  fifty  other 
political  addresses  he  made  for  Fre- 
mont during  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1856  in  which  he  came  very  near  be- 
ing the  vice  presidential  candidate  in- 
stead of  Dayton: 


Introdoction 

Another  presidential  contest  ap- 
proaches. 

Ascertain  what  we  differ  about. 

View  on  slavery  the  sole  question. 

The  Question  —  ShaU  slavery  be 
spread  into  the  new  territories  or  not  ? 

Argaraent 

A.  Slavery  Extension  Views  of  Fre- 
mont and  Buchanan. 

B.  We  Have  Always  Deplored  Slav- 
ery. 

Condemned  Great  Britain  for 
not  preventing  it  in  our  colonies. 

Policy  of  Buchanan  in  coimte- 
nancing  slavery  in  territories  same 
as  Great  Britain's. 

C.  The  Kansas  Question. 

Douglas  says  Supreme  Court 
should  decide. 

Northerners  say  people  should 
decide. 

Southerners  say  no  power  in  the 
people. 

D.  The  Nebraska  Party. 

Teach  those  opposed  to  slavery 
to  look  on  it  with  complacency. 

The  Nebraska  Bill  has  opened  a 
door  for  the  spread  of  slavery  in 
the  territories. 

Fillmore  denounces  those  who 
opened  door  but  does  not  care  if  it 
is  open. 

E.  Appeal  to  Lovers  of  Freedom  to 
Keep  Territories  Free. 

Representatives  in  Congress  in 
proportion  to  population  of  free 
men. 

Territories  should  be  kept  open 
for  the  homes  of  free  white  people. 

Nation's  prosperity  due  to  equal 
opportunity  for  all  men. 

Territories  should  be  kept  open 
for  settlement  of  free  laborers. 

F.  The  Charge  of  Sectionalism. 

It  is  said  Union  will  be  dissolved 
if  Fremont  is  elected. 

If  Fremont  expects  to  be  elected 
by  northern  votes^  Buchanan  ex- 
pects to  be  elected  by  southern 
votes. 

Fillmore  most  national  man,  no 
prospects  of  having  a  single  vote 
north  or  south. 

A  majority  will  never  dissolve 
the  Union.  Can  a  minority  do  it? 

Conclasion 

Appeal  to  Democrats. 

The  Democratic  party  prides  it- 
self as  the  friend  of  individual  uni- 
versal freedom. 

Has  not  the  Nebraska  Bill  forced 
your  whole  party  to  be  turned 
away  from  your  love  of  liberty? 

Comes  under  the  banner  of  the 
principle  of  equaUty. 


Menlo  Park 


As  restored  by  Henry  Ford  and  now  a  part 
of  Greenfield  Village 
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Michigan's  ^Unofficial  Capital 


Lansing  Hotel 
Made  History 

Built  with  Reward  for 
Booth* s  Capture 

By  Frank  Sallows 

LANSING,  April  25— Mich- 
igan's "unofficial  capitol"  will 
close  its  doors  on  the  first  of 
May. 

On  that  date  the  Hotel 
Downey,  rich  in  local.  State 
and  National  history,  will  pass 
From  the  scene  which  it  has 
Dccupied  for  70  years  and  its 
passing  will  sever  the  last  link 
setween  the  present  thriving 
Capital  City  of  Michigan  and 
:he  early  taverns  of  the  village 
Jn  the  banks  of  the  Grand 
River. 

The  story  of  the  financing  of  the 
)owney,  first  known  as  the  Lans- 
ng  H  ouse,  the  third  in  a  line  of 
averns  bearing  that  name,  is  itself 
illed  with  the  drama  of  Civil  War 
ays. 

Persons  passing  the  150-room 
otel  of  the  present  day  or  enter- 
ig  the  doors  of  the  historic  hos- 
slry  are  reminded  of  the  thrilling 
ursuit  of  the  slayer  of  Abraham 
lincoln,  for  the  Original  Downey 
louse  was  built  with  the  reward 
aid  for  the  capture  of  the  Great 
Imancipator's  assassin  John 
/ilkes  Booth. 

That  fact  alone  would  serve  to 
lake  the  passing  of  the  Downey 
lore  significant  than  the  mere 
losing  of  a  hotel  in  the  minds  of 
lose  to  whom  the  struggle  be- 
veen  the  North  and  the  South  is 
lore  than  history.  But  the  inter- 
5t  in  the  plans  for  razing  the  old 


Political  Landmark — Famous  Old  Soldier 


Above  is  the  famous  old  Downey  House,  center 
of  Michigan's  political  schemes  and  successes  for 
many  years,  which  will  soon  vanish  from  the  Cap- 
ital scene.    Inset,  Lieut.  Luther  Byron,  Baker,  who 


led  the  troop  of  soldiers  that  captured  John 
Wilkes  Booth  after  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln.  About  $20,000  of  the  reward  money  was 
used  to  build  the  original  hotel  on  the  Downey  site. 


Lieutenant's  Famous  Horse 


The  Downey  really  had   its  in- 
ception in  the  tragic  death  of  Lin- 
coln, as  the  Civil  War  President     Lieut.  Baker,  who  owned  a  farm 
sat  in  his  box  at  Ford's  Theater  in  on   the   present   site    of   the  Reo 
Washington,  April  14,  1865.  Motor   Car   Co.,    and    his  famous 

Lieut.  Luther  Byron  Baker  father  horse  "Buckskin" -  - on  which  he 
.ructure^is'herghTenerbTth'rfact  Luther  H.  Baker,  secreta'ry  and  ^^^^  capture  Booth -were  fa- 
lat   the    hotel    served  "in    recent   V^^*^"'"^''       The  Michigan  Millers  miliar  sights  to   Lansing  citizens 

Mutual    Fire   Insurance   Co     cap-  Lieutenant  died  here,  in 

tured  the  fugitive  Booth  after  a  ^896. 

thrilling  chase  at  the  head  of  a  The  late  Henrv  J.  Downey  ac- 
Dand  of  25  cavalrymen.  quired   the   property   in   1887,  en- 

^   ^  ^      Lieut.  Baker  and  his  cousin,  La-  larged   and   improved    it,   and  re- 

hich  have  been  hatched  w'ithin  ^^V^tte  C.  Baker,  then  chief  of  the  opened  it  in  1888  under  the  name 
s  weather-worn  brick  walls  the  United  States  Secret  Service,  came  ,  vvhich  it  has  been  known  for 
)nferences  of  Michigan  lawmak-  ^°  Lansing  following  the  capture  i  almost  half  a  century.    The  transi- 


!ars  as  headquarters  for  five  suc- 
issful  gubernatorial  campaigns. 

Steeped  with  Traditions 

The  more  modern  political  plans 


s  who  for  years  have  stonped  ^.ooth,  the  General  having  had 
lere  during  legislative  sessions,  relatives  at  Delta,  a  nearby  village, 
id  the  councils  of  political  wars  A  reward  of  $25,000  was  paid  the 
eld  there  by  those  seeking  the  captors  of  Lincoln's  assassin.  Gen. 
ighest  office  in  the  State  have  Baker  received  $20,000  and  Lieut 
imbined  to  give  the  hostelry  its  Baker  $5,000  of  the  reward  money 
lie  of  "Unofficial  Capitol."  With  the  reward  the  two  formed 

a  compa  ly  to  build  a  first-class 
hotel  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Washington  and  Washtenaw  Sts.,  a 
few  blocks  from  the  State.  This 
hotel,  later  known  as  the  Downey 
after  it  had  passed  into  other  hands 
was  erected  in  1866. 


tion  of  the  third  Lansing;  House  to 
the  present  structure  was  gradual. 
In  1910  two  more  stories  were 
added  and  in  1912  one  of  the  City's 
most  disastrous  fires  nearly  ended 
the  Downey's  history.  Following  the 
conflagration  the  entire  building, 
with  the  exception  of  the  outside 
walls,  was  rebuilt. 

The  Downey  supplanted  the  old 
Hudson  House,  another  early  hotel 
here,  as  the  headquarters  of  Mich- 
igan's politically  great.  Gov.  Hazen 
S.  Pingree  lived  at  the  Hudson 
irom  1897  to  1901.  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate "Ping"  it  was  necessary 
to  install  an  oversize  bathtub  in  the 
Hudson,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
iJLansing  populace.  _ 
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PART  ONE 


Will  Close  After  70  Years 

^     I'he  success  wmcn  attended  the 
political  efforts  of  those  who  con- 
ducted   their    campaigns    at  the' 
Downey  gave  the  historic  hostelry 
ita  pupularity  among  office-seekers. 
Five  of  Michigan's  last  seven  exec- 
utives established  campaign  head-  , 
quarters  in  the  Downey,  the  follow- 1 
ers  of  many  other  politicians  who  ■ 
directed  their  battles  thera  fn  Lan- ' 
ling's  early  years.  j 

Omen   of  Victories  < 

Suite  201,  occupied  as  campaign 
headquarters  by  several  of  the  more 
recent  Governors,  has  earned  the 
title  of  the  "Victory  Room"  or 
"Governor's  Mansion." 

The  late  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris, 
swept  into  offire  by  the  Democratic 
landslide  of  1912,  was  the  original 
candidate  for  the  Governorship  to 
occupy  Suite  201.  He  was  followed 
by  Albert  E.  Sleeper,  Fred  W. 
Green,  who  used  the  Downey  for 
two  victorious  campaigns,  and  Wil- 
ber  M.  Brucker. 

The  famous  old  hotel  will  be  the 
scene  of  a  number  of  social  func- 
tions on  Thursday  night,  the  last 
night  it  will  be  open  for  business. 
LiOcal  organizations  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  dinners  and  other 
events  to  mark  the  passing  of  the 
last  of  Lansing's  early  taverns. 
■  On.,May  1,  Lansing  residents  will 
find  the  intersection  of  Washing- 
ton and  Washtenaw  unoccupied  by 
an  operating  hotel  for  the  first 
time  since  1847,  when  the  first  Lan- 
sing House,  a  log  structure,  was 
built  on  the  southeast  corner  by 
two  brothers,  Matthew  P.  and  Jere- 
miah Marvin. 


Item  available  in  the  Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection  at  the 
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TOWN  TALK  . 

'ATaUofOldDetroH  m 
iii  A  be  Lincoln's  Time 

g?..-  ^   

I:  By  GEORGE  W.  STARK 

L'iENCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY,  which  Is  today,  calls  for  a  story  with 
:  Lincoln  Implications.  Mrs.  Helen  Mead  Burget,  of  4837  Dud- 
ley avenue,  in  West  Dearborn,  Is  just  the  one  to  provide  It 

'^"Her  grandfather,  who  Is  deeply  concerned  in  the  story,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party,  principally  because 
he  was  sympathetic  to  Lincoln's  stand  on  slavery.  Yes,  Samuel 
Pettlbone  Mead  was  active  in  the  Underground  Railway,  the  mill 
wWch  he  operated  at  the  corner  of  Second  avenue  and- Lamed 
street  being  one  of  the  terminals  for  a  far-flung  organization 
dedicated  to  the  complicated  and  exciting  job  of  channeling  the 
Negro  slaves  to  freedom. 

All  of  which  leads  naturally 
int<iour  story. 

*    *  * 

aIt  the  turn  of  this  cen- 
tury,  Lou  Mead,  Mrs.  Bur- 
get's  brother,  worked  for  Rush 
&  Sons,  a  wholesale  provision 
house  in  the  basement  ol  Old 
Mariners'  Church. 

One  fine  morning,  as  he 
was  setting  out  the  produce 
display  in  front  of  the  old 
iohurch,  an  old  Negro  of  dig- 
nified bearing  came  to  him. 
His  wrinkled  face  wa«  alive 
VfiHi  expectation. 
"You'll  parden  me  for  ask- 
ing,, but  do  you  ever' have  any 
'possum  sent  up  here  from  the 
South?" 

"Never  have 
seeq  any,"  an- 
swered Lou 
Mead,  "but 
you  never  can 
telL  If  I  ever 
g e t  any,  I'd 
be  -pleased  to 
let  you  know." 

He  took  the 
old  m  a  n's 
name  and  ad- 
dress. 

"It  sure  would  be  fine,"  said 
the  old  man)  "if  sometime  I 
could  cook  some  'possum  for 
my  grandchildren.  They  never 
did  get  to  taste  any  of  it,  you 
know." 

He  shuffled  away,  smiling 
happily  over  a  fragrant  mem- 
ory of  the  Old  South. 

*  *  * 
"^OT  LONG  after  Thanks- 
•*-^  giving,  a  barrel  of  'possum 
was  shipped  to  Rush  &  Sons. 
Lou  Mead  lost  no  time  notify- 
ing his  charming  old  customer. 
Next  day,  the  old  man  hurried 


Stark 


to  Mariners'  Church.  He  was 
breathless  with  excitement  and 
it  was  plain  that  he  was  agi- 
tated by  something  more  than 
the  prospect  of  'possum. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said.  "You 
signed  your  name  'Mead.' " 
'     "That's    right,"    said  Lou. 
"That's  my  name." 

"Well,  then,  do  you  happen  to 
know  Samuel  Pettlbone  Mead?" 

"He  was  my  grandfather," 
returned  Lou  Mead.  "I  never 
knew  him.  He  died  before  I 
was  bom." 

The  old  Negro  raised  his 
hemd  in  a  gesture  of  bene- 
diction. 

"Samuel  Pettlbone  Mead 
stands  next  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  the  hearts  of  all  my 
family,"  he  said. 

*  *  * 
npHEN  he  told  the  story  of 

his  escape  from  slavery, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  his 
old  father  and  mother. 

There  waa  the  long  weary 
Journey  from  station  to  sta- 
tion of  the  Underground  Rail- 
way but  they  got  here.  At 
length  they  found  themselve« 
In  Farmington,  far  out  the 
old  Grand  Biver  road. 
Then,  for  the  last  lap  of  the 
Journey,  they  were  crowded 
into  a  hay  rack,  whose  sides 
and  ends  were  banked  high 
with  bags  pf  wheat,  destined 
for  Mead's  Mill  at  Detroit. 

*  ★  ★ 

\T7HEN  they  arrived  there, 
•  '  they  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Mead  himself  into  his  home 
across  the  street  from  the  mill 
and  into  his  big  kitchen,  where 
the  tables  were  loaded  with 
chicken  and  ham,  home-baked 
bread  and  pies. 

After   they    had  gorged 
themselves,   Mr.   Mea^d  led 
them  to  a  basement  lined 
with  bunks  filled  with  com- 
fortable bedding.   About  the 
third  day,  Mr.  Mead  returned 
to  the  basement. 
"Be  ready  to  leave  at  day- 
break   tomorrow,"    he  said. 
"Pack  whatever  you  can  of 
food  and  clothing,  to  make  your 
new  home  comfortable." 

Before  sun-up,  Mr.  Mead 
opened  a  small  door  which  led 
the  way  from  the  basement 
Into  a  deep  ditch,  leading  to  the 
river.  He  marched  at  the  head 


of  the  procession  to  the  boats, 
manned  by  men  from  the  mill. 

He  crossed  the  river  with 
them  Into  Canada,  went  with 
them  to  see  that  they  were 
established  in  their  new  home, 
gave  them  enough  money  to 
guarantee  their  comfort  until 
they  could  establish  themselves. 

*  *  * 
npHAT'S  the  story  of  Samuel 
Pettlbone  Mead,  of  Old  De- 
troit, a  man  who  loved  Lincoln 
so  much  that  he  would  risk  his 
life  and  his  fortune  for  the 
principles  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator espoused. 
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Detroit's  Hole  in  the  He-Election  of 


Abraham  Lincoln 

*Z)r.  W.  A.  Harbison 

"This  is  the  most  eventful  day  in  the  history  of  our  country."  Thus 
did  the  Detroit  Free  Press  on  November  8,  1864,  appraise  the  day  upon 
which  the  voters  of  Detroit  and  the  other  loyal  areas  of  the  nation  went 
to  the  polls  to  determine  whether  President  Abraham  Lincoln  would  be 
sustained  in  his  policy  of  prosecuting  the  war  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  and  the  overthrow  of  slavery  or  whether  he  should  be  repudiated  in 
favor  of  some  milder  or  compromise  program. 

The  preliminaries  of  the  presidential  contest  in  Detroit  and  Michigan 
extended  from  January  to  June  and  largely  involved  a  struggle  between  the 
more  moderate  Republicans,  who  strongly  favored  Lincoln's  renomination, 
and  the  radicals,  who  generally  preferred  a  more  aggressive  and  radical 
leader.  The  Lincoln  advocates  had  the  support  of  the  rank  and  file  Republicans 
and  of  the  leading  Republican  newspaper  of  the  state,  the  Detroit  Advertiser 
and  Tribune,  edited  by  twenty-nine  year  old  James  E.  Scripps,  who  was 
destined  to  have  one  of  the  most  distinguished  careers  in  the  history  of 
Detroit  journalism.  The  radicals  included  such  prominent  Detroit  political 
leaders  as  Senators  Zachariah  Chandler  and  Jacob  M.  Howard,  but  these 
men  like  most  other  Detroit  radicals  were  unwilling  to  desert  the  party  should 
Lincoln  be  its  nominee. 

Until  late  June  the  political  tide  ran  strongly  in  favor  of  Lincoln,  in 
Detroit  as  elsewhere.  In  January  the  Republican  members  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture recommended  renomination,  and  in  May  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion, meeting  in  Detroit,  strongly  endorsed  the  President  and  selected  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Convention  to  work  for  his  renomination.  The  military 
situation,  with  the  Union  armies  making  substantial  progress  towards  Rich- 
mond and  Atlanta,  also  favored  the  Lincoln  administration. 

Two  developments  unfavorable  to  Lincoln's  political  fortunes  caused 
concern.  First,  in  late  May  some  of  the  German  and  other  radical  or  dis- 
gruntled Republicans  met  in  Cleveland,  adopted  a  distinctly  anti-Lincoln 
platform  and  nominated  General  John  C.  Fremont  for  President.  Detroit  had 
a  considerable  German  population  and  many  though  perhaps  not  a  majority 
of  them  supported  Fremont.  Second,  a  continual  "fire-in-the-rear"  was  main- 
tained by  Democratic  spokesmen  and  especially  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
edited  by  able  and  aggressive  Henry  N.  Walker.  Although  he  was  a  "war" 
Democrat  and  favored  continuing  the  war  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
federacy, he  strenuously  opposed  what  he  termed  the  "incompetency",  "mis- 
management" and  "radicalism"  of  Lincoln  and  his  "aboHtionist"  administra- 
tion. 

The  Republican  or  Union  National  Convention  in  June  aroused  no  great 
anxiety  in  Detroit.  Both  sides  realized  that  practically  all  of  the  delegates 
were  committed  in  one  way  or  another  to  Lincoln  and  were  not  surprised  when 
he  was  unanimously  renominated  on  the  first  ballot.  On  June  9  the  Advertiser 
and  Tribune  hoisted  the  names  of  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice- 
presidential  nominee,  to  its  masthead  and  declared  that  the  renomination  was 
"in  obedience  to  the  clearly  expressed  wishes  of  the  loyal  people."  The  Free 
Press,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  Lincoln's  re-nomination  was  the  work 
of  officeholders  and  "shoddyites"  or  war  contractors  and  insisted  that  his 
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"utter  repudiation  by  the  American  people,  is  the  only  chance  left  to  save  con- 
stitutional liberty  on  this  continent." 

During  July  and  August  Lincoln's  prospects  of  re-election  in  Detroit 
and  elsewhere  grew  progressively  dimmer.  Early  in  July  the  forced  retirement 
of  Secretary  Chase  from  the  administration  antagonized  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  radicals.  The  Democrats  postponed  their  national  convention  to  the 
end  of  August,  which  action  kept  Republican  spokesmen  almost  completely 
on  the  defensive  since  they  had  no  opposition  candidate  or  platform  to  attack. 
And  most  important  perhaps  the  military  situation  took  a  turn  for  the  worse, 
with  Grant's  army  stalled  before  Richmond  and  Confederates  making  bold 
raids  or  forays  into  Union  territory.  A  new  call  for  additional  troops  further 
darkened  the  cloudy  sky.  Rapidly  many  people  became  convinced  that  the 
North  could  not  conquer  the  South  and  that  an  honorable  negotiated  peace 
could  be  obtained  if  only  the  President  would  make  genuine  overtures  to  the 
Confederates. 

Under  such  discouraging  circumstances  the  Detroit  Republicans  began 
to  show  increasing  signs  of  discontent  with  Lincoln  even  though  he  was  already 
their  official  standard  bearer.  The  Free  Press  took  special  delight  in  publicizing 
the  dissension  among  the  "abolitionists"  and  in  attributing  the  "failure"  of 
both  military  affairs  and  peace  movements  to  the  "incompetence"  and  "mis- 
management" of  the  Lincoln  administration.  On  August  9,  Walker  insisted 
that  "Old  Abe's  former  adherents  are  leaving  him  in  flocks"  and  a  few  days 
later  he  boasted:  "The  shoddy  Lincoln  party  is  rapidly  falling  to  pieces." 
The  Democratic  editor,  confident  that  the  political  tide  was  now  running 
strongly  in  his  favor,  pressed  his  attack  with  daily  editorials  under  such  head- 
ings as  "Decay  of  Lincoln  Party,"  "Lincoln  Taxation,"  "Lincoln  Continues 
to  Sink"  and  "Will  Lincoln  Withdraw?" 

The  loyal  young  Scripps  both  admitted  and  repeatedly  attempted  to 
counteract  the  extensive  dissatisfaction  prevailing  among  the  Union  men  of 
Detroit  and  Mich.  July  20  the  Advertiser  and  Tribune  had  a  leading  editorial 
entitled  "A  Word  to  Grumblers"  and  next  day  another  on  "Untimely  Croak- 
ing." For  several  weeks  the  editor  devoted  major  effort  to  denying  the  Free 
Press  charges  that  Lincoln's  insistence  upon  emancipation  as  a  prerequisite 
for  peace  was  responsible  for  the  breakdown  of  negotiations. 

August  1864  was  one  of  the  darkest  periods  in  the  career  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Early  in  September,  however,  the  skies  began  to  brighten,  suddenly 
and  rapidly.  Three  factors  were  responsible  for  this  improvement  in  Lincoln's 
prospects.  First,  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  meeting  in  Chicago 
on  August  29  and  influenced  by  signs  of  war- weariness,  adopted  a  peace  plat- 
form which  declared  the  war  to  be  a  failure,  and  nominated  the  highly  con- 
troversial General  George  B.  McClellan  as  Lincoln's  opponent.  Both  the  plat- 
form and  the  nominee  provided  Detroit  Republicans  with  good  arguments  to 
direct  at  the  doubtful  and  indifferent  voters. 

The  second  and  most  significant  factor  was  Northern  military  success, 
especially  the  capture  of  the  strategic  city  of  Atlanta  on  September  2  by 
Sherman's  army,  unmistakable  proof  that  the  North  could  conquer  the  South 
and  restore  the  Union.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  was  the  effect  of  Sherman's  victory 
more  timely  than  in  Detroit.  On  September  3  the  Free  Press  had  come  out 
strongly  for  the  Democratic  peace  platform,  explaining:  "The  Country  is 
heart-sick  and  tired  of  the  war.  Other  means  must  be  tried.  The  war,  as  con- 
ducted by  the  imbecile  power  that  now  controls  and  conducts  it,  has  utterly 
failed  to  restore  the  Union."  This  was  to  be  the  chief  Democratic  campaign 
argument.  Later  that  same  day,  however,  came  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
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Atlanta,  which  was  immediately  recognized  as  the  greatest  military  victory 
of  1864  and  possibly  of  the  entire  war.  The  people  of  Detroit  received  the 
news  "with  great  joy."  That  evening  (Saturday)  thousands  of  people  gathered 
downtown  to  celebrate.  Republicans  went  about  the  streets  bragging  that 
Atlanta  "is  one  for  us,"  "McClellan  stock  has  fallen."  Senator  Howard  ad- 
dressed the  celebrating  throng,  emphasizing  that  the  victory  meant  an  early 
end  of  the  war  and  a  repudiation  of  "Copperheadism"  and  peace  talk.  The 
Free  Press  editor  was  obviously  irritated  by  the  Republican  jubilation,  al- 
though he  could  not  but  rejoice  at  the  military  success. 

The  third  major  factor  in  improving  Lincoln's  chances  of  re-election 
was  the  withdrawal  of  Fremont  as  a  presidential  candidate  and  the  return 
of  the  disgruntled  radical  leaders  to  the  Lincoln  fold.  In  this  movement 
Detroit's  "Zach"  Chandler  played  the  leading  role,  demonstrating  that  he 
was  an  astute  as  well  as  a  practical  politician. 

During  late  September  the  presidential  campaign  moved  into  its  final 
stage,  with  a  clear-cut  contest  between  Lincoln  and  the  Union  program  for 
prosecuting  the  war  for  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  "rebellion,"  and 
McClellan,  a  "war"  Democrat  running  on  an  essentially  "peace"  platform. 
From  then  until  election  day  Detroit  buzzed  with  political  activity  and  dis- 
cussion— in  numerous  rallies  and  meetings,  in  the  newspapers,  in  offices, 
stores  and  shops,  even  in  some  of  the  churches,  and  of  course  in  the  saloons 
and  on  the  street  corners.  In  1864  Detroit  consisted  of  ten  wards  and  both 
parties  established  ward  committees  to  organize  the  local  campaign  and  to 
get  out  their  voters  on  election  day. 

The  local  newspapers,  being  the  most  widely  circulated  means  of  infor- 
mation, played  leading  roles  in  the  campaign.  They  carried  the  names  of  all 
the  party's  candidates  from  President  to  county  officials  and  the  speaking 
schedule  of  prominent  campaigners.  They  published  special  campaign  editions 
and  publicized  local  meetings  and  demonstrations.  They  printed  most  of  their 
party's  election  tickets,  since  there  were  no  official  ballots  in  1864.  And,  per- 
haps most  important,  they  carried  on  a  continual  barrage  of  criticism  and 
denunciation  of  the  oppositon.  One  wonders  today  whether  such  extreme 
partisanship  and  exaggeration  won  over  many  opposition  or  doubtful  voters 
but  it  was  characteristic  of  most  newspapers  of  the  day.  In  all  this  contro- 
versy the  name  of  Lincoln  was  predominant,  in  the  columns  of  the  Free  Press 
as  well  as  the  Advertiser  and  Tribune.  Indeed,  the  Democratic  campaign  was 
much  more  anti-Lincoln  than  pro-McClellan. 

During  late  September  and  early  October  the  presidential  contest  ap- 
peared to  be  very  close,  with  each  side  of  course  claiming  prospective  victory. 
The  first  indication  of  a  definite  trend  came  on  October  1 1  when  Indiana  and 
Ohio  went  Republican  in  their  state  elections.  Young  Scripps  immediately 
hailed  this  as  conclusive  proof  of  a  trend  towards  Lincoln,  while  Walker,  ob- 
viously disappointed,  insisted  the  Democrats  could  still  win  in  November  if 
they  would  "Work!  Work!  Work!" 

Both  parties  now  organized  intensively  for  the  final  drive  for  votes.  The 
Democrats  concentrated  upon  laboring  groups  which  had  grown  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  war  in  both  numbers  and  class  consciousness.  The  Irish  section  was 
especially  receptive  to  the  anti-Negro  arguments  of  the  Free  Press  and  other 
Democratic  spokesmen.  On  the  other  hand.  Unionists  seemed  to  rely  more 
upon  their  patriotic  appeal  and  upon  the  prestige  of  their  campaign  orators. 

The  Union  men  held  their  big  meetings  in  a  specially  constructed  "Wig- 
wam," while  the  Democrats  met  at  "Camp  McClellan."  For  example,  on 
October  15  Senator  Chandler  spoke  at  the  Wigwam  to  "the  largest  political 
meeting  that  had  been  held  in  the  city  in  years,"  denouncing  "Copperheads" 
and  the  "Fire-in-the-Rear"  Free  Press  with  his  accustomed  vigor. 
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During  the  last  week  of  the  campaign  each  party  staged  a  grand  finale  in 
the  form  of  a  gigantic  parade  and  demonstration,  designed  to  arouse  the  party 
workers  and  to  attract  the  doubtful  voters.  On  November  1,  a  bright  and 
beautiful  fall  day,  40,000  people  attended  the  "Grand  Union  Demonstration," 
which  was  a  combination  state  and  city  affair,  planned  for  weeks  in  advance. 
Many  private  residences,  business  places  and  public  buildings  were  decorated 
with  flags  and  gay  devices  of  every  description.  In  the  afternoon  the  great 
crowd  listened  to  speeches  from  three  stands,  one  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
one  in  front  of  the  city  hall  and  one  in  front  of  the  Railroad  Hotel.  The 
principal  speaker  was  former  Secretary  Chase,  obvious  proof  that  the  radicals 
were  actively  supporting  the  Lincoln  ticket.  In  the  evening  came  a  great 
torchlight  procession,  accompanied  by  fireworks  from  the  top  of  many  down- 
town buildings.  In  addition  to  hundreds  of  "wide-awake"  torch  bearers  the 
procession  consisted  of  marshalls,  brass  bands,  local  political  organizations, 
modern  touch,  consisted  of  a  large  boat  filled  with  30  or  40  young  ladies 
who  sang  "Rally  Round  the  Flag  Boys."  Another  wagon  contained  one  of  the 
Advertiser  and  Tribune  presses  which  printed  several  thousand  copies  of  the 
Democratic  peace  platform  and  circulated  it  among  the  crowd.  The  parade 
culminated  at  the  Wigwam  where  more  speech-making  took  place. 

Three  days  later  the  Democrats  staged  what  they  called  the  "Grandest 
Display  Ever  Witnessed  in  Detroit,"  claiming  80,000  people  in  attendance. 
They  complained,  however,  about  the  most  "intensely  disagreeable  weather" 
possible,  with  rain  and  snow  for  twenty-four  hours  preceding  the  rally  and 
rain,  hail  and  mud  during  the  parade.  Mother  nature  apparently  preferred 
Republicans  to  Democrats.  The  procession  formed  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
which  was  illuminated  by  two  large  bon-fires  and  by  fireworks  from  the  prin- 
cipal buildings.  Underway  the  parade  "presented  a  brilliant  scene"  as  far  as 
"the  eye  could  reach"  and  proceeded  through  the  downtown  streets  and  out 
East  Lamed  to  Camp  McClellan.  Prominent  features  of  the  Democratic  pro- 
cession were  the  various  labor  unions  or  groups  and  the  different  ward  organ- 
izations. A  mounted  printing  press  continually  ran  off  copies  of  patriotic  and 
McClellan  songs  for  distribution  to  the  people.  A  great  variety  of  mottoes 
were  displayed,  many  with  a  bitter  anti-Lincoln  cast.  One  entitled  "The  Grave 
of  the  Union"  represented  "Old  Abe"  and  Horace  Greeley  depositing  the 
Constitution  in  a  tomb.  Another  represented  Lincoln  trampling  free  speech 
and  the  habeas  corpus  under  his  feet,  with  the  Constitution  torn  asunder  and 
about  to  be  thrown  into  the  "Fire  of  Discord." 

Campaigning  continued  down  to  and  including  election  day,  Tuesday 
November  8.  The  polls  were  open  from  8:00  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
5:00  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  were  ten  polling  places,  only  one  for  each 
ward,  mostly  located  in  fire  stations  or  private  homes.  Contrary  to  predictions 
of  both  local  editors  the  election  in  Detroit  was  relatively  quiet  arid  orderly. 

Lincoln  won  a  smashing  victory  in  the  nation  and  state  but  suffered  de- 
feat in  Detroit  and  Wayne  county.  He  received  the  electoral  votes  of  all  but 
three  states  and  his  supporters  in  Detroit  and  elsewhere  were  naturally  jubi- 
lant. Even  the  Free  Press  admitted:  "Mr.  Lincoln  has  achieved  a  great  politi- 
cal victory.  .  .  .  The  people  are  tired  of  the  war,  but  they  hate  the  rebellion 
worse." 

On  the  local  scene  the  Free  Press  was  correct  in  claiming  "Glorious  Suc- 
cess" for  the  Democrats.  McClellan  won  in  Detroit  4495  to  3388  and  in 
Wayne  County  by  a  majority  of  1872,  although  this  margin  was  later  scaled 
down  by  the  soldier  vote.  The  largest  Democratic  majorities  were  in  the 
Fourth,  Seventh  and  the  Eighth  Wards.  Since  Lincoln  had  carried  the  county 
hv  624  in  1860  he  had  suffered  a  net  loss  here  of  2496  votes  during  the  war. 
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This  result  was  contrary  to  the  national  trend  and  is  subject  to  various 
explanations.  In  Detroit  the  Democrats  appealed  increasingly  to  the  labor 
groups  while  the  Republicans  catered  more  to  "wealth  and  respectability," 
although  they  had  some  labor  support,  especially  among  the  Germans.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  greatest  increase  in  population  had  been  among  these  Demo- 
cratic labor  groups.  There  was,  moreover,  strong  anti-negro  and  hence  anti- 
emancipation  sentiment  among  the  workers,  especially  the  Irish,  which  was 
used  against  Lincoln.  It  is  significant  that  McClellan  carried  almost  72  per- 
cent of  the  heavily-Irish  Eighth  Ward.  And  finally,  high  prices,  high  taxes 
and  possibilities  of  more  draft  calls  and  more  arbitrary  arrests  provided  effec- 
tive anti-Lincoln  arguments  for  Democratic  politicians. 

Although  historians  have  been  interpreting  this  election  for  almost  a 
century,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  have  come  much  nearer  the 
real  significance  than  did  Detroit's  editors  in  November  1864.  The  Advertiser 
and  Tribune  interpreted  "The  Victory"  as  a  national  expression  of  confidence 
in  the  President  and  his  firmness  of  policy,  and  concluded  that  the  "re-election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  most  crushing  defeat  which  the  rebellion  has  sus- 
tained." The  Free  Press  was  equally  discerning:  "The  result  of  his  election 
shows  that  in  the  very  midst  of  the  most  gigantic  revolution  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed  the  American  people  .  .  .  can  execute  a  freeman's  will  with 
the  same  dignity  and  respect,  with  the  same  quiet  and  regard  for  the  forms 
of  law  witnessed  in  the  most  ordinary  peaceful  times.  This  is  a  triumph  that 
should  redound  forever  to  the  glory  of  the  American  people." 


•Professor  Winfred  A.  Harbison  has  been  a  Lincoln  student  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
received  his  doctorate  from  University  of  lUinois  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Wayne 
University  faculty,  as  Professor  of  History  since  1929. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  WELL 
ATTENDED 

More  than  three  hundred  members 
of  the  Detroit  Historical  Society 
thronged  the  WWJ  Auditorium  to 
participate  in  the  Society's  Annual 
Meeting  and  witness  the  second  an- 
nual Historical  Variety  Show.  The 
business  session  was  conducted  by 
President  Alfred  H.  Whittaker,  and 
the  program  by  Program  Committee 
chairman  Harold  M.  Hastings. 

At  the  business  session  an  amend- 
ment to  the  By-Laws  was  passed 
which  changes  the  title  of  the  $2.00 
membership  from  Active  to  Subscrip- 
tion, and  the  $5.00  Contributing 
membership  to  Active  membership. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Nom- 
inating Committee,  Mrs.  Fred  T. 
Murphy,  Chairman,  the  following 
Trustees  were  unanimously  reelected 
for  a  three  year  term,  Mr.  Prentiss 


M.  Brown,  Mr.  M.  Woolsey  Cam- 
pau,  Mrs.  Wilson  W.  Mills,  Miss 
Julia  M.  Hubbard,  Miss  Gracie  B. 
Krum,  Mr.  Marquis  M.  Shattuck, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  I.  Starr.  Mr. 
Thomas  Leadbetter  was  elected  to  fill 
the  term  of  Dr.  Leo  M.  Franklin,  de- 
ceased, the  term  ending  in  January 
1950,  and  Dr.  Benedict  B.  Glazer  the 
term  of  Mr.  Henry  Lyster,  deceased, 
for  the  term  ending  1952. 

The  Committee  reports  as  printed 
in  the  Bulletin  were  adopted  unani- 
mously. Mr.  George  W.  Stark  spoke 
briefly  of  the  efforts  of  the  Detroit 
Historical  Commission  to  complete 
the  building  project.  Mayor  Eugene 
I.  Van  Antwerp  commended  the  So- 
ciety for  its  work  in  building  com- 
munity consciousness  and  stressed  the 
significance  of  local  history. 

Copies  of  the  "Variety  Show  of 
'49"  program  can  be  obtained  at  the 
office. 
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tower  is  a  clear-toned  bell  cast  by  the  son  of  Paul  Revere. 

Within  the  simple  yet  stately  Chapel  is  a  modem  organ 
with  over  1,500  pipes.  Because  of  its  size  various  measures 
were  incorporated  in  the  architecture  of  the  interior  to  ab- 
sorb and  control  its  sound.  Two  of  the  most  noticeable  are 
the  triple-paned  windows  and  the  coating  of  porous  sand 
plaster  on  the  walls  and  ceiling. 

Non-sectarian  services  are  conducted  in  the  Chapel 
each  week  day  morning  by  the  children  of  The  Edison 
Institute  Schools. 

The  brick  schoolhouse  which  stands  across  the  "green" 
from  the  Clinton  Inn  is  the  Scotch  Settlement  School,  origi- 
nally located  in  a  community  near  Dearborn.  Although 
the  building  is  in  use  by  the  school  today,  it  is  furnished 


Logan  County  Court  House 


as  it  was  over  80  years  ago.  It  has  the  old-fashioned  stove, 
the  kerosene  lamps,  old-style  blackboards,  the  desks  with 
carved  initials,  and  even  the  old  hand  bell  stands  on  the 
teacher's  desk.  But  modern  lighting,  heating,  and  ventila- 
tion have  been  installed. 

Nearby  is  the  Logan  County  Courthouse  from  Lincoln, 
Illinois,  where  it  was  erected  in  1840.  As  a  young  man, 
Abraham  Lincoln  occasionally  practiced  law  in  this  building. 
The  first  floor  was  used  as  a  courtroom,  with  the  Judge's 
bench  at  one  end  and  a  fireplace  at  the  other. 


Several  pieces  of  Lincoln  furniture  are  in  the  room, 
the  original  corner  cupboard,  fashioned  by  young  "Abe" 
and  his  father,  Lincoln's  wardrobe,  the  table  from  a  law 
office  where  he  once  practiced,  and  a  number  of  chairs  and 
other  pieces  from  his  Springfield  home.  Also  in  the  Coxu-t- 
house  is  the  chair  in  which  he  was  seated  in  the  Washington 
theater  on  the  night  of  his  assassination. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  Courthouse  are  two  Slave  Huts 
from  the  Hermitage  Plantation  near  Savannah,  Georgia. 
They  are  typical  in  size  and 
furnishings  of  the  slave 
homes  of  the  Old  South,  and 
are  made  of  brickbats  from  a 
briclcyard  on  the  plantation. 

Gracing  the  end  of  the 
"green,"  opposite  the  Mar- 
tha-Mary Chapel,  is  the 
stately  Town  Hall.  This 
building,  with  its  classic  Ionic 
columns,  is  typical  of  many  town  meeting  places  of  the  last 
century.  Its  use  in  the  Village  School  System  will  be  ex- 
plained in  that  chapter. 


Abe  Lincoln 
and  Detroit 

BY  FRANK  B.  WOODFORD 

It's  quite  natural  that  on  Feb. 
12  one's  thoughts  should  turn  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  was  born 
142  years  ago.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  Lincoln  living  60  long 
ago — it  was  86  years  ago  thia 
Spring  that  he  died,  a  relatively' 
young  man  of  56. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  has  ' 
gone  by  since  Abe  was  born  In 
that  backwoods  cabin  in  Ken- 
tucky, but  to  most  people  he  la 
as  much  alive  and  his  presence 
is  felt  more  today  thj^n  many  in 
exalted  places  who  are  living  in 
the  flesh  instead  of  the  spirit. 

Thinking  of  him,  I  began  to 
wonder  if  Lincoln  ever  luid  any 
associations  with  Detroit. 

When  seeking  the  answer  to 
such  a  question,  you  automatically  , 
pick  up  the  telephone  and  call 
Thomas  Irwin  Starr,  scholar  and 
gentleman,  who  probably  knows  I 
more  about  Abe  Lincoln  than  any- 1 
one  in  these  parts.  j 

A  visit  to  Tom  Starr's  home  Is 
a  treat  and  a  privilege,  for  there  ' 
you  can  see  a  collection  of  Lin-  , 
colniana  which  so  fills  the  base- 
ment that  you  wonder  what  the 
Starr  family  does  about  a  furnace. 
*    •  « 

THE  MATTER  of  Lincoln  and 
Detroit  is  one  which  Starr  has ' 
looked  into.  He  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  Lincoln  ever , 
was  in  Detroit  it  was  only  for  a 
few  brief  minutes.  This  is  the  way  ' 
it  happened:  ^ 

In  September,  1848,  Lincoln  had 
been  stumping  New  England  on 
behalf  of  the  Presidential  candi- 
dacy of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor.  On 
his  way  home,  he  stopped  for  a 
visit  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  then, 
going  to  Buffalo,  he  boarded  the 
S.S.  Globe.  On  the  29th,  the  Globe 
passed  through  the  Detroit  River, 
and  Starr  thinks  Lincoln  may 
have  gotten  off  and  paced  the 
dock  while  passengers  and  cargo  ' 
were  unloaded.  The  story  has  been  , 
circulated  that  Abe  left  the  Globe 
either  at  Toledo  or  Detroit  taid 
went  the  rest  of  the  way  to 
Springfield  via  Chicago  by  the 
overland  route.  But  Starr's  re- 
searches have  disproved  this. 

One  interesting  thing  which 
Starr  developed  through  trac- 
ing this  trip  is  the  story  of  how 
Lincoln  obtained  a  patent  for 
a  device  to  float  vessels  over 
shoals  and  sandbars. 

Coming  up  the  river  on  the  night 
of  Sept.  29,  1848,  Lincoln  saw 
from  the  deck  of  the  Globe  the 
steamer  Chicago  fast  aground  on 
Fighting  Island.  It  gave  him  an 
idea.  Such  things  could  be  avoided, 
and  vessels  floated  in  shallow 
water  by  buoying  them  up  by 
inflating  some  sort  of  air  tank 
attached  to  the  hulls. 

As  Starr  points  out,  Lincoln  was 
an  old  river  man  himself,  and  had 


spent  more  than  one  hot  afLemoori 
trying  to  push  rafts  or  keelboata 
off  the  bars  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Sangamon  Rivers. 

^t  any  rate,  when  he  got  back 
to  Springfield  he  wl^ittled  out  a 
model  of  a  hull  and  the  bellows 
arrangement.  With  this  he  ob- 
tained Patent  No.  6469  on  May  22, 
1849.  His  model  may  still  be  seen 
in  Washington. 

•    •    »  ' 

THERE  have  been  legends,  says 
Starr,  about  Lincoln  and  Detroit 
and  Michigan.  One  was  that  he 
spoke  at  a  political  meeting  from 
the  old  City  Hall  balcony  in  1860. 
Another  has  it  that  he  tried  a  law 
suit  in  a  Bay  City  court,  and  still 
another  that  he  registered  once 
at  a  Pontiac  hotel. 

Both  the  Detroit  and  Bay  City 
stories  have  been  disproved,  and 
no  evidence  is  available  to  back 
up  the  Pontiac  tale. 

The  only  known  appearance  of 
Lincoln  in  this  state,  other-  than 
the  brief  passage  through  the 
Detroit  River,  was  at  Kalamazoo, 
where  he  attended  a  political 
meeting  on  Aug.  27,  1856. 

While  Michigan  supported  Lin- 
coln each  time  he  ran  for  Presi- 
dent, he  apparently  had  no  close 
friends  in  this  state.  Apparently 
the  Michigan  voters  in  1860  and 
1864  voted  for  the  Republican 
candidate  rather  than  for  A. 
Lincoln. 
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The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company 


Jialy  3,  1952 


Dr.  Loui^  A.  ^''arren 
Lincoln  LUDr^ry 

Dear  Dr.  Warren; 

A  Mr.  Chas.  Chapman  of  the  Chai:ma.n  -iotel,  4  S.  Sa^inav;  Pontia.c,  Michigan 

vas  in  touch  with  me  today  and  in  view  of  what  he  told  me  I  felt  it  expedient 
to  get  in  touch  with  you. 

The  Chapman  ''^otel  was  originally  the  Hodges  House  and  is  at.  present  the 
oldest  hotel  c  ntinously  open  here  in  the  rotate  of  Michigan  having  opened  in 


Among  it's  visitors  have  "been  Daniel  WelDster,  Jas.  Fenimore  Cooper  and 
reportedly  Abraham  Lincoln.    Lincoln  is  reported  to  have  stayed  here  in  1856 
while  actively  campaigning  for  John  Fremont  for  President  rt  vfhtch  time  he 
was  relatively  unknown  politically. 

The  Pontiac  Daily  Press  through  Mr.  Joseph  Haas  has  mentioned  this  story 
a  numlDer  of  times  over  the  years,  and  the  AAA  club  through  it's  magazine  "Motor 
News"  in  '^uly  of  19^3  csr-^ied  two  full  peges  on  it  --.ritten  by  a  Lav/rence 
McCracken  formerly  of  the  Daily  Press  here. 

We  wonder  if  you  cotild  confirm  this  story  for  us?    The  Hotel  Register 
bearing  his  signature  is  reportedly   in  the  hands  of  an  old  time  resident  here 
in  Oakland  county  although  repeated  requests  over  the  years  in  tlie  Daily  Press 
ha.ve  not  bro^ight  forth  the  person. 

Mr.  Carpr^.^n  T.'ondered  if,  in  the  event  you  csjo.  substansiate  this,  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  &  large  Lincoln  Pictnire  suitably  framed  with  perhaps 
a  name-plete  showing  that  the  Lincoln  iJational  is  presenting  this  to  the 
C-iapman  Hotel  etc. 

Frankly ,, Mr.  Chapman  is  not  adverse  to  receiving  all  the  publicity 
possible  from  ernlota-tion  of  this  event  and  he  is  eviaatily  frank  about  it  being 
to  OVT  advantage  also.    As  we  are  not  firmilar  ''ith  the  comoa-ys'  attitude 
on  this  I  did  not  of  course  comjnit  us  mei'ely  saying  that  I  would  get  in  touch 
wit  h  you. 
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Page  2    -    Dr.  V7arren 

He  also  v;ondered  whether  vre  rould  prepsTe  g  small  "brochure  to  "be  di?:tri'but- 
ed,  possiljly  for  mailinfr,  to  the  gTiests  of  the  ,iotel. 

The  Hotel  itsel'  is  very  clean  rnd  respectahle  slthough  naturally  old- 
fashioned  as  t:iey  have  never  remedied  other  than  the  usual  painting  and 
periodic  purchases  of  furnit'ij-re . 

I  feel  quite  confident  that  v'e  could  ret  very  lihersl  pulDlicity  from  the 
Daily  Press  here  in  the  event  we  are  ahle  to  do  anything.  Perhaps,  you  could 
even  include  a  stop  here  in  your  iteriery  if  you  feel  the  sittitation  waxrents 
it. 

Our  sincere  appreciation  for  any  information  you  csji  give  us  regarding 

t  his. 

Sincerely,. 


N.  0.  Donald 
Special  Agent 


KOD : pam 


JW^  18,  X952 


Mr.  Hixrbert  D.  Doaftld 

409  Coanunity  Itet'I  Bank  Bldg. 

PoatiAey  Michisem 

My  dear  Mr.  Doaald: 

Thanks  very  much  for  the  inf orcatioii  in  yotir  letter 
of  July  3  suggestion  the  possibility  that  Mr.  LiiKsoln  may  have 
stayed  at  the  Chapoan  Hotel  at  Saginav. 

We  are  not  able  to  confirm  this  visit  with  such  naaterial 
ve  have  t«pe  but  the  best  inforraecl  raan  on  Lincoln  history  in  Mlchi^ui 
is  Mr.  Toia  Stari. 

If  you  will  have  Mr.  Chapman  write  to  Mr.  Stari  at  15^00 
ide^9l9A  Hoadj^  Detroit,  I  am  sure  he  can  give  accusrate  infarction 
ab(»it  it* 

Veac7  truly  yours. 


L.  A.  WarxenzJK 


Direetor, 


August  15,  1956 


PILGRIMy\GE  TO  THE  LINCOLN  CENTENNIAL 
Kalamazoo ,  Michigan 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  Civil  War  Round  Table  of  Michigan  has  extended 
a  gracious  invitation  to  members  of  the  Detroit  Historical  Society,  Algonquin 
Club  and  interested  citizens  to  join  with  them  on  the  occasion  of  a  Pilgrimage 
to  the  Lincoln  Centennial  at  Kalamazoo  -  Monday,  August  27,  1956. 

This  will  mark  the  Centennial  observances  of  the  Address  given  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  Kalamazoo  during  the  1856  Presidential  Campaign,    This  is 
apparently  the  only  occasion  on  which  Mr^  Lincoln  appeared  in  a  Michigan 
Community  to  give  an  Address, 

The  Kalamazoo  Historical  Society  is  planning  a  number  of  activities 
and  events  to  mark  this  historic  occasion.    These  will  include  an  evening 
address  by  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren  of  Fort  Wayne  Indiana,  "Lincoln*s  Eloquence 
in  Kalamazoo",    There  will  be  a  fifth  cousin  of  Mr.  Lincoln  who  will  re- 
present the  President  in  costume  on  this  occasion. 

During  the  afternoon,  starting  at  two  o'clock,  Bronson  Park  will 
be  the  scene  of  a  number  of  activities.     In  this  Park  is  the  Indian  Mound 
from  which  Lincoln  spoke  one  hundred  years  ago.    The  program  here  includes: 

Delivery  of  Lincoln's  1856  speech  from  the  Indian  Mound  by 
Mr#  Em.erson  Smith,  in  appropriate  costume. 

Civil  War  songs  -  a  band  supplied  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Kalamazoo  local  musician's  union. 

Address  by  the  Honorable  George  Dondero  of  Royal  Oak,  Mr. 
Dondero  retires  this  year  after  representing  his  district 
in  Congress  for  the  past  twenty-four  years.    He  is  a  member 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Civil  War  Round  Table  of  Michigan 
and  has  long  been  a  noted  Lincoln  scholar, 

Mr.  William  Springer  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Civil  War  Round  Table 
of  Michigan  has  invited  those  who  are  interested  in  joining  with  the  Detroit 
group  to  meet  at  the  Indian  Mound  in  Bronson  Park,  Monday,  August  27,  at 
2:00  o'clock  for  the  occasion  ,    Some  may  wish  to  leave  on  the 'Mercury  which 
leaves  Michigan  Central  Station  at  8:30  A.M, 

Please  let  us  know  if  you  are  planning  to  join  the  Pilgrimage  so 
that  we  may  inform  the  Civil  War  Round  Table  and  the  Kalamazoo  Historical 
Society  so  that  adequate  arrangements  may  be  made. 

Henry  D,  Brown,  Director 
Detroit;  Historical  Museum 

5407.  Woodward 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 


HMCOINOOK 
MEMORIES 


By  William  Springer 


During  fhe  Abraham  Lincoln  Sesquicenrennial  Year,  1959-1960,  I  hove  written,  rewritten  and 
published  twenty-seven  Lincoln  Poperi,  commemorating  the  one-hundred-fiftieth  anniversory 
of  this  "Uncommon  Commoner."  In  recognition  of  my  effort,  the  United  States  Government  awarded  to  me  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Sesquicentenniol  Medallion,  and  to  the  New  Center  News  .  .  ."  A  certificote  of  appreciotion  for  its  extroordinory  cantributton  ..." 
Supplementing  these  timely  tributes,  now  and  then,  to  this  "Prince  of  the  Roils,"  I  recall  further  memories  ond  associations  thot 
took  me  down  the  Lincoln  Trail  during  post  thirty-five  yeors  os  student  and  collector  of  Lincolniona. 


NEW  CENTEP.  NEWS  —  DETROIT 


APRIL  23,  1962 


Lincoln,  Civil  War  and  Old  Detroit  City  Hall 


STAR  OF  THE  WEST 

Most  people  believe  that  the  first  shot  of 
♦he  Civil  War  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter, 
S.  C.  on  April  12.  1861,  but  actually  the 
first  cannons  boomed  out  their  hatred  more 
than  three  months  before  in  the  same  har- 
bor when  a  merchant  ship,  "Star  of  the 
West,"  tried  to  land  at  Fort  Sumter  with 
additional  troops  and  supplies  to  re-enforce 
the  tiny  garrison  under  Commanding  Offi- 
cer, Major  Robert  Anderson. 

South  Carolina  had  already  seceded  from 
the  Union,  and  her  armed  forces,  already 
resentful  that  Federal  troops  would  not 
abandon  Fort  Sumter  to  them,  were  re- 
solved that  the  Fort  should  not  be  strength- 
ened with  provisions. 

MIRIANi  ACTS 

It  was  natural  that  the  nation  should  turn 
to  this  period  to  Iceynote  the  opening  obser- 
vations of  the  National  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial, which  took  place  on  January  8,  1961. 
On  that  same  day  in  the  new  City-County 
Building  in  Detroit,  Louis  C.  Miriani,  De- 
troit's Mayor,  at  my  request  issued  a  proc- 
lamation which  officially  designated  Janu- 
ary, 8,  1961,  as  "Inauguration  of  the  Civil 
War  Centennial  Observance  in  Detroit." 

With  Miriani  and  the  author  of  this  paper, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  National  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission  Advisory  Council 
for  the  State  of  Michigan,  were  Edward  L. 
Cushman,  Chairman  of  the  Detroit  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission;  George  W. 
Stark,  City  of  Detroit  Historiographer;  and 
two  men  representing  the  Northern  and 
Southern  forces  by  crossing  their  swords  in 
a  symbolic  gesture  of  the  start  of  the  ob- 
servance, William  P.  Whltmore,  Sergeant 
Major,  First  Michigan  Artillery  Volunteers, 
and  John  B.  Fortier,  Sergeant  Major,  15th 
Virginia  Cavalry  Volunteers. 

The  building  that  sheltered  these  men  as 
they  marked  the  opening  of  the  Centennial 
Observance  was  not  the  Old  City  Hall, 
which  had  its  beginnings  In  the  very  events 
that  brought  the  present  group  together, 
and  which  was  the  first  major  civic  casualty 
of  that  great  war.  Miriani,  under  pressure 
of  the  greedy,  refused  to  participate  in  any 
patriotic  event  at  the  old  historic  landmark. 
APRIL  23,  1861 

Let  us  go  back  to  an  April  day  in  1861. 
The  date  Is  April  23,  (exactly  one  hundred 
and  one  years  ago  today,)  only  ten  days 
after,  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  just  seven 
weeks  after  our  sixteenth  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  took  office  on  March  4,  of  that 
memorable  year. 

Abraham  Lincoln  paced  the  floor  on  that 
April  23rd.  It  was  a  Tuesday,  and  only 
eleven  days  before  Confederate  artillery 
had  fired  upon  Fort  Sumter  In  the  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  harbor,  commencing  what  was  to 
be  four  of  the  bloodiest  years  of  fighting 
in  the  history  of  our  nation. 

Lincoln  had  good  reason  to  be  concerned. 
Eight  days  before,  he  had  issued  a  call  to 
loyal  states  to  provide  75,000  militiamen  to 
put  down  the  Insurrection.  With  only  a  few 


thousand  regular  army  soldiers,  and  most 
of  these  on  the  Western  frontier  protecting 
settlers  from  Indians,  Washington  D.  C. 
found  itself  quite  vulnerable  to  Confederate 
attack,  and  only  a  few  militia  units  had  so  far 
answered  the  call  to  arms. 

In  Detroit,  where  war  fever  was  running  as 
hot  as  In  any  section  of  the  country,  the 


ceased  to  be  used  in  1848  and  v/as  later 
cleared  for  public  use  again. 

CLAIMS  SHE  SAW  LINCOLN 
A  Canadian  woman,  who  later  moved  to 
Detroit,  and  who  died  in  1944  at  the  age  of 
98,  recalls  that  she  saw  and  heard  Lincoln 
speak  from  the  steps  of  this  railroad  depot 
in  I860,  v/hen  he  v/as  campaigning  on  the 


NORTH  AMD  SOUTH  cross  swords  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wor  Centennial  Observance  in  Detroit. 
On  that  day,  January  8,  1961,  former  Mayor  Louis  C.  Miriani  issued  a  proclomation  officially  designoting 
Jonuory  8,  1961,  as  the  Inougurol  Observance  dote,  ond  charged  the  Detroit  Civil  Wor  Centennial  Commission 
with  calling  attention  of  citizens  to  significont  events  to  be  commemorated  during  1961-1965.  Taking  port  in 
officiol  ceremonies  in  Mayor  Miriani's  office  ore,  Oef^  to  right,)  Williom  P.  Whitmore.  Sergeont  Major,  First 
Michigan  Artillery  Volunteers,  Mayor  Miriani,  Edword  L.  Cushmon,  Choirmon  of  the  Detroit  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission,  George  W.  Stark,  City  of  Detroit  Historiogropher,  Williom  Springer,  member  of  the 
National  Civil  War  Centenniol  Commission  Advisory  Council  for  the  Stote  of  Michigon,  and  John  B.  Fortier, 
Sergeant  Mojor,  15th  Virginio  Cavalry  Volunteers. 


city's  councilmen  contemplated  a  project 
entirely  unrelated  to  the  mobilization  of  a 
war  between  the  states. 

They  had  before  them  plans  for  a  new  city 
hall  designed  by  James  Anderson,  to  be  built 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Michigan  Railroad  de- 
pot and  other  parcels  of  land  located  on  the 
west  side  of  Woodward  between  Fort  and 
Lafayette  streets. 

The  mayor  during  that  eventful  period, 
1861-1862,  was  Christian  H.  Buhl.  Five  years 
before  he  took  office,  the  city  fathers  had 
purchased  from  the  government  the  re- 
mainder of  the  property  on  which  the  new 
city  hall  was  to  be  constructed. 

Part  of  the  site  figures  prominently  In  a 
legend  which  seems  to  be  undocumented 
and  generally  considered  to  be  untrue.  This 
section  on  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
site,  was  leased  by  the  new  State  of  Michi- 
gan in  I  837  as  part  of  a  program  of  internal 
improvement  for  use  as  a  depot  by  the  then 
state-owned  Michigan  Central,  now  New 
York  Central,  but  originally  called  the  De- 
troit and  St.  Joseph  Railroad.  The  depot 


Republican  ticket  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  Lincoln 
ever  set  foot  in  Detroit  during  his  lifetime. 
His  only  views  of  Michigan  came  on  two  oc- 
casions. The  first  was  in  September  of  1848 
while  returning  from  his  onlv  term  as  U.  S. 
Congressman  when  he  took  a  steamer 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago.  He  passed  through 
on  the  Detroit  River,  September  28,  and 
there  is  no  record  that  he  ever  stepped  onto 
Detroit  soil  during  this  or  any  other  trip. 
STUMPS  FOR  FREMONT 

On  the  second  occasion  he  appeared  alf 
Kalamazoo,  August  27,  1856,  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  new  Republican  Party's  first 
Presidential  candidate,  John  C.  Fremont. 

His  appearance  in  Kalamazoo  came  dur- 
ing the  same  year  that  Detroit  councilmen 
purchased  the  site  for  their  new  city  hall, 
but  from  all  historical  records,  nothing  sug- 
gests that  he  ever  saw  the  old  railroad  de- 
pot, or  even  the  site  of  the  proposed  civic 
building.  After  the  formal  birth  of  the  new 
city  hall,  April  23,  1861,  (this  date  is  to 
have  significance  later  in  the  story,)  nothing 

{Turn  to  next  poge.) 
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was  to  be  cione  towards  completion  during 
the  four-year  war  period. 

BECOMES  A  WAR  CASUALTY 

The  city  hall  in  effect,  became  a  maior 
civic  casualty  of  the  war  which  was  to  claim 
the  lives  of  more  than  600,000  men  North 
and  South,  and  would  end  tragically  with 
the  assassination  of  the  Great  Emancipator, 
Good  Friday,  April  14,  1865. 

Coming  of  war  shouldered  aside  the  new 
city  hall,  but  the  chief  reason  for  stoppage 
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CONFEDERATE  CAVALRY  TROOP  from  Ponlioc 
Michigan,  WQS  on  hand  fo  listen  to  the  100th  Anni- 
versary Ceremony  of  the  day  back  in  April  23,  1861, 
when  Michigan's  Governor,  Austin  Blair,  colled 
Detroit's  leoding  citizens  together  to  discuss  Michi- 
gan's entry  into  the  Civil  War.  The  meeting  called  by 
Governor  Bloir  v/os  only  eleven  days  after  Confederote 
troops  fired  on  Fart  Sumter,  Charleston,  S.  C.  The 
Michigan  Civil  Wor  buffs  (obove)  are  wearing  uni- 
forms of  their  forefathers  who  served  in  the  15th 
Virginia  Covolry  Volunteers, 

was  lack  of  funds.  Only  a  week  before  plans 
were  approved,  on  April  16th  186'  the 
State's  Governor,  Austin  Blair  made  an  ap- 
peal for  $100,000,  to  help  place  the  First 
Michigan  Regimen+  into  the  military  field. 
The  State  of  Michigan  had  no  funds  for  such 
a  military  venture. 

CITY  RESPONDS  WITH  $50,000 

The  City  of  Detroit  responde'H  generously 
with  $50,000  and  called  upon  the  state's  pri- 
vate citizens  to  match  th?  figure.  War  costs 
in  later  months  and  years  would  put  a  severe 
drain  upon  the  citizens  of  this  and  all  other 
states,  north  and  south. 

So  it  was  not  until  more  than  a  year  and 
four  months  after  Lincoln's  death,  August 
28,  1866,  that  the  contract  was  awarded 
for  construction  of  the  new  city  hall. 

That  same  autumn  the  foundation  stones 
were  laid,  and  they,  too,  have  been  touched 
by  history.  As  the  stones  were  being  laid, 
James  A.  Garfield,  later  to  become  the 
country's  president,  and  who  like  Lincoln, 
would  also  be  assassinated  in  office,  walked 
by  on  his  way  to  give  an  address  at  the  Jef- 
ferson Avenue  Christian  Church. 

Garfield  was  inspired  by  the  scene  and 
proceeded  to  talk  from  the  text  of  Isaiah 
28:16,  "Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation 
a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner 
stone,  a  sure  foundation;  he  that  believeth 
shall  not  make  haste." 

The  corner  stone  was  put  down  in  solemn 
ceremony  by  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of 
Michigan,  "There  to  remain,  perhaps,  for- 
ever." This  prophecy,  or  hope,  we  know 
never  came  to  pass. 

Five  more  years  were  to  go  by  before  the 
formal  dedication  of  the  new  city  hall  would 
take  place.  This  occurred  on  July  4,  1871, 


fifteen  years  after  the  first  land  was  ob- 
tained for  the  site,  ten  years  after  the  plans 
were  approved  and  five  full  years  after  the 
contract  was  awarded. 

CITY  HALL  BOWS  TO  GREED 

Now  let  us  reconsider  that  date,  April  23, 
1861.  We  know  that  one  hundred  years 
later  the  nation  would  be  busy  in  Civil  War 
Centennial  Celebrations.  As  the  year  of  the 
beginning  of  this  National  Centennial  dawn- 
ed, in  Detroit,  a  shadow  had  fallen  across  by 
now.  Old  City  Hall. 

Detroit  had  a  new  city-county  buildfng 
and  downtown  business  interests  and  poli- 
ticians would  not  be  satisfied  until  the  old 
civic  building  was  removed,  so  that  an  un- 
derground parking  lot  could  be  constructed 
on  that  historic  spot. 

Civic  and  patriotic  groups  formed  to  save 
the  old  buildinq,  and  one  of  these  patriots, 
Haviland  F.  Reves,  archivist  and  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  City  Hall  Commit- 
tee, learned  in  his  search  about  the  Old 
City  Hall's  one  hundredth  birthday,  which 
would  fall  on  Apiil  23,  1961. 

He  deemed  it  a  fitting  tribute  that  this 
building  should  be  the  center  of  the  four- 
year  Civil  War  Centennial  Observance  and 
that  the  oneninq  ceremonies  be  conducted 
on  April  23,  wh'ch  was  not  onlv  the  city  hall's 
birthday,  but  also  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  dav  on  which  Governor  Blair 
called  the  Michigan  Legislature  into  emerg- 
ency session  to  discuss  war  develooments. 
WHAT  WOULD  LINCOLN  SAY? 

Even  Lincoln  the  politician,  to  say  nothing 
of  Lincoln  the  man,  would  have  been  ap- 
palled at  the  attitude  of  Detroit  politicians 
who  felt  that  Reves'  attempts  to  center  at- 
tention on  Old  City  Hall  were  only  for  pur- 
poses of  drawing  attention  to  the  struggle 
to  save  it  from  the  wrecker's  destruction. 

True,  Reves'  purpose  was  an  attempt  to 
preserve  the  old  structure,  but  the  politi- 
cians almost  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  April  23rd  ceremony  was  also  to 
mark  the  1 00th  anniversary  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  the  kick-off  of  the  four-year  Civil 
War  Centennial  in  Michigan. 

After  some  delay,  during  which  the  Old 
City  Hall  Committee  began  to  believe  that 
Common  Council  would  turn  down  their  re- 
quest for  an  appropriate  ceremony  on  April 
23rd,  the  request  was  approved,  but  Coun- 
cil provided  no  funds  or  a  committee  for  the 
ceremony. 

The  financial  and  organizational  burden 
fell  upon  the  Old  City  Hall  Committee, 
which,  in  spite  of  handicaps,  managed  to 
bring  a  creditable  Civil  War  Centennial 
Observance  to  Michigan. 

MIRIANI  DECLINES 

The  author  of  this  monograph  cut  through 
red  tape  to  get  a  proclamation  from  Gover- 
nor John  B.  Swainson,  issued  April  2 1 ,  desig- 
nating April  23,  1961,  the  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Day. 

But  efforts  to  obtain  a  proclamation  from 
Detroit's  Mayor  fell  through,  indeed.  Mayor 
Miriani  did  not  even  appear  at  the  cere- 
mony. Nor  did  his  representative  nor  any 
member  of  the  Common  Council  except 
Council  President  Mary  V.  Beck.  Miriani  ex- 
cused himself  from  attendance  and  from  is- 
suing a  proclamation  due  to  an  earlier  event 
of  January  8,  1961,  when  the  Detroit  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission  launched  its 
Civil  War  Commemorative  Observance  in 
keeping  with  the  national  events. 

When  the  Governor's  representative,  Otis 
M.  Smith,  Auditor  General  of  Michigan, 
failed  to  arrive  in  time  to  read  the  Gover- 
nor's Proclamation,  this  duty  fell  upon  the 


author  of  this  paper,  and  though  it  was  not 
known  at  the  time,  it  was  the  last  proclama- 
tion, or  should  I  say  an  obituary,  to  be  read 
from  the  steps  of  Detroit's  Old  City  Hall. 

The  United  States  Army  Band  played 
patriotic  music,  and  the  world's  second 
largest  bell  in  the  tower  of  this  historic  land- 
mark tolled  on  that  Sunday  of  April  23, 
1961 ,  from  I  2  noon  to  3  p.m.  Ding  . . .  Dong 
. . .  Ding  .  . .  Dong  . . .  Ding  . . .  Dong  ...  as 
if  the  bells  were  saying,  "We  have  outlived 
our  usefulness.  "  In  addition,  several  hundred 
spectators  attended,  and  many  prominent 
and  patriotic  as  well  as  historically  minded 
citizens  interested  in  preservation  of  our 
American  heritage,  appeared  on  the  speak- 
ers' platform  on  this  occasion. 

ASHES  TO  ASHES 

A  few  weeks  later  the  building  which  had 
witnessed  minor  and  major  events  in  history, 
and  had  sheltered  some  of  the  greatest  men 
during  its  existence,  was  reduced  to  rubble. 

All  that  remains  of  the  building  that  once 
dominated  the  center  of  Detroit's  down- 
town area,  are  some  statues,  some  art  work 
and  the  clock  which  was  operated  by  the 
second  largest  mechanism  in  the  world. 

For  one  group  of  people  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago,  April  23  1861,  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  long,  exhaustive  battle. 
For  another  group  of  people,  one  hundred 
years  later  Aoril  23,  1961,  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end. 

"Ashes  to  ashes. 
Dust  to  dust." 

The  Old  City  Hall  has  been  laid  to  rest 
just  as  have  Abraham  Lincoln  and  those 
who  sat  around  a  council  table  more  than 
one  hundred  years  ago,  and  served  as  civic 
midwives  for  the  proposed  structure. 


IT  WAS  FITTING  thot  the  finol  prociomation  ever  to 
be  rood  from  the  steps  of  Old  City  Holl  should  hove 
been  about  the  Civil  War,  The  proclamation  read  on 
April  23,  1961,  by  William  Springer,  author  of  this 
monograph,  was  issued  by  Governor  John  B.  Swainson, 
designating  Sunday,  April  23,  1961,-  as  Civil  War 
Centenniol  Day  in  -  Michigan.  One  hundred  years 
before.  Governor  Austin  Bloir  hod  called  Detroit's 
citizens  into  a  Council  of  Wjr,  and  on  thot  some  doy, 
April  23,  1861,  Detroit  councilmen  opproved  the 
style  and  plons  for  the  new  City  Hall  from  which  lost 
officiol  ceremonies  were  conducted  one  year  ago 
today,  before  it  was  demolished  ond  reduced  to  rubble. 

But  like  Lincoln  and  others  in  generations 
past,  the  Old  City  Hall  will  live  on  in  mem- 
ories and  on  the  printed  page  where  dramas 
of  the  past  one  hundred  years  will  be  re- 
enacted,  as  long  as  man  is  able  to  recall 
the  events. 
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DefroH  glowed  for  Lincoln— 60  years  ago 


By  DON  LOCHBILER 

Detroit  Nevi  SMt  Writer  . 

Detroit  experienced  its  big- 
gest Lincoln's  Birthday  cele- 
bration 60  years  ago. 

And  if  1909  sounds  a  long 
time  back,  consider  this: 

Right  at  this  moment,  we're 
willing  to  wager  you  have  a 
memento  of  the  occasion  with- 
in reach. 

In  1909,  Feb.  12  marked  the 
centennial  ol  Lmcoln's  birtH7 

The  whole  nation  paid  hom- 
age  to  the  Civil  War  president, 
and  Detroit  was  not  to  be  out- 
done. 

The  giant  parade  down 
Woodward  from  Grand  Circus 
Park  that  day  combined  the 
fantasy  of  the  Mardi  Gras,  the 
affection  of  St.  Valentine's  Day 
and  the  patriotic  fervor  of  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Feb.  12  came  on  Friday  that 
year,  and  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Wales  Martindale  be- 
came every  child's  hero  when 
he  declared  it  a  school  holi- 
day. 

JUST  ABOUT  all  the  young- 
sters in  town  came  to  the 
parade  along  with  their  elders. 

Spanish-American  War  vet- 
erans comprised  the  largest 
contingent  of  marchers. 

The  loudest  cheers,  of 
course,  were  reserved  for  the 
proud  veterans  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's Union  army. 

Forty-four  years  after  Ap- 
pomattox, the  men  in  blue 
were  showing  Confederate 
gray  at  the  temples.  But  they 
could  still  march  like  Grena- 
dier Guards. 

WHEN  THE  BAND  played 
the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public, all  hearts  beat  faster 


...  except  those  of  the  sou- 
venir hawkers,  that  is. 

How  could  private  enter- 
prise compete,  they  de- 
manded, if  the  government  of- 
fered a  finely  engraved  copper 
medallion  of  President  Lincoln 
for  just  one  cent? 

It  was  as  part  of  the  1909 
centennial  ooservance  that 
Lincoln  pennies  first  were 
minted,  iney  superseded  the 
Indian  head  pennies  which 
were  in  use  for  more  than  half 
a  century. 

Perhaps  the  most  poignant 
memories  of  any  Detroiter  at 
the  centennial  observance 
were  those  of  Mrs.  Mary  Bow- 
ers. She  treasured  presents 
she  received  from  Mr.  Lincohi 
on  her  own  ninth  birthday. 

THE  DAUGHTER  of  Maj. 
John  Fler,  aide  to  Gen.  U.S. 
Grant,  Mary  accompanied  her 
mother  in  February,  1865,  from 
Detroit  to  City  Point,  Va., 
where  her  father  was  conva- 
lescing from  a  battle  wound. 

Mary  had  been  there  a 
month  when  there  was  much 
excitement  at  City  Point.  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  along  with  Mrs. 
Lincohi  and  little  Tad,  was 
coming  by  steamer  for  a  meet- 
ing with  Grant. 

During  his  brief  stay  the 
busy  President  found  time  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  wounded 
aide  and  his  family-  It  was  a 
day  to  remember  for  Mary. 

Taking  her  on  his  knee,  Mr. 
Lincoln  found  they  had  Febru- 
ary birthdays  in  common — 
Mary's  was  on  Feb.  3— and 
her  recent  birthday  had  been 
neglected  in  the  flurry  of  the 
journey  south.  


'The  President  of  the  United 
Stat€S  should  be  able  to  do 
something  about  that,"  he  told 
JVIary. 

A  LJTTLE  LATER  Mr.  Lin- 
coln brought  Mary  a  pair  of 
sealskin  gloves  and  a  sealskin 
cap  for  belated  birthday  pres- 
ents. 

The  gloves  fitted  perfectly.  It 
seemed  to  the  little  girl  that  the 
President  must  indeed  have 
access  to  a  special  magic, 
though  perhaps  the  fact  that 
Tad  was  about  her  size  had 
something  to  do  with  it. 

Another  heroine  of  the  cen- 
tennial observance  was  Mrs. 
Hugh~PrT)ouglas,  of  Owosso. 
In  1860  she  had  been  a.  girl  of 
12  in  Pekin,  111.,  and  her  fa- 
ther had  been  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's host  there  on  a  cam- 
paign tour. 

After  she  reached  home  from 
the  parade,  she  remembered, 
Lincoln  congratulated  her  and 
gave  her  a  kiss  on  the  cheek. 

AT  THE  CENTENNIAL  Mrs. 
Douglas  was  very  popular. 
Everybody  wanted  to  kiss  the 


cheek  that  had  been  kissed  by 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  nation's  major  observ- 
ance of  the  day  was  located 
on  a  scrubby  old  farm  two 
miles  from  the  village  of 
Hodgenville.  Ky.,  where  peo- 
ple had  been  assembling  all 
night. 

A  huge  tent  which  held  6,00(1 
people  had  been  set  up  on  the 
old  farm,  with  a  speakers' 
stand  at  one  end  in  view  of 
the  reassembled  cabin  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born.  A 
vigorous  dedicatory  address 
was  given  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Detroit  had  no  Lincoln  statue 


the  creator  of  Mount  Rush- 
more  Memorial  in  Dakota's 
Black  Hills.  Borglum  carved 
gigantic  heads  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  in  the  moun- 
tain. 

The  art  institute  also  has  a 
standing  Lincoln  by  Augustus 
St.  Gaudens,  a  reduced  version 
of  the  heroic  bronze  erected 


in  1887  in  Chicago's  Lincoln 
Park. 

Detroit's  third  Lincoln  statue, 
which  identified  the  old  Lincoln 
Motor  Co.  for  many  years, 
now  stands  downtown  in  Li- 
brary Park.  This  is  a  bronze 
by  Alfonse  Pelzer. 

On  its  stone  pedestal  are  en- 
graved the  words:  "Let  Man 
Be  Free." 


in  1909,  but  that  situation  was 
soon  remedied.  Today  it  "Has 
three. 

Largest  is  the  stone  bust  of 
Lincoln  fashioned  by  Gutzon 
Borglum  in  1918.  It  was  do- 
nated to  the  Detroit  Institute 
of  Arts  by  Ralph  Harmon 
Booth,  Michigan  publisher  and 
one-time  ambassador  to  Den- 
mark. 

Borglum  is  best  known  as 


In  Praise  of  Michiganders  |  Michigan  Radio 
In  Praise  of  Michiganders 


michiganradio.org 


Jack  Lessenberry 

You  may  have  wondered,  especially  if  you  didn't  grow  up  in  this  state,  why  some  of  us  call  ourselves  Michiganians  and  some 
Michiganders.  Yesterday  I  heard  from  one  gentleman  who  has  strong  feelings  on  the  topic.  He  hates  the  term  Michigander 

He  wrote  to  me,  "Michigan  Radio  disserves  the  listeners  every  single  time  it  utilizes  the  term  Michigander.  Regardless  of  the  result  of  a 
recent  popular  opinion  poll,  the  usage  is  just  plain  wrong." 

He  added  that  "Michigander  is  a  derogatory  term  imposed  on  us,"  by  a  freshman  congressman  from  Illinois  way-back-when. 

Well,  it  is  always  good  to  think  about  words  and  what  they  mean.  But  in  this  case,  I  have  to  profoundly  disagree. 

I  am  a  Michigander,  I  have  always  been  a  Michigander,  and  intend  to  always  be  one.  And  that's  because  this  is  a  word  that  is  not  only 
unique,  but  which  has  a  rich  history. 

Yes,  it  was  indeed  coined  by  a  new  congressman  -  but  one  named  Abraham  Lincoln.  Nor  was  he  disrespecting  us  as  a  state.  He  was 
poking  gentle  fun  back  in  1848  at  a  political  opponent,  Lewis  Cass,  who  was  pretty  much  the  political  godfather  of  Michigan. 

Cass  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  President  that  year;  Lincoln  was  a  Whig.  They  disagreed  on  the  Mexican  War;  Cass  supported 
it,  Lincoln  did  not.  Though  we  today  think  of  Lincoln  as  a  marble  statue,  in  his  own  time,  he  was  famous  for  a  sharp  and  sometimes 
biting  sense  of  humor,  and  in  a  debate  over  the  war,  Lincoln  said  of  Cass,  "and  there  he  sits,  the  great  Michigander." 

By  the  way,  it  wasn't  lost  on  anybody  that  Cass,  who  became  quite  corpulent  in  his  later  years,  sort  of  looked  and  walked  like  a  goose. 
But  Lincoln,  like  most  great  humorists,  could  also  be  self-deprecating.  In  the  same  speech  where  he  poked  fun  at  Cass,  the  future 
president  went  on  to  make  fun  of  his  own  military  record. 

While  Cass  had  served  as  a  general  in  the  War  of  1812,  all  Lincoln  could  claim  was  a  few  months  stomping  about  as  a  volunteer  in  a 
now  mostly  forgotten  struggle  known  as  the  Black  Hawk  War.  He  told  Congress:  "If  (Cass)  ever  saw  any  live  fighting  Indians,  it  was 
more  than  I  did,  but  I  had  a  good  many  bloody  struggles  with  the  mosquitos.  It  is  certain  I  did  not  break  my  sword,  for  I  had  none  to 
break,  but  I  bent  a  musket  pretty  badly  on  one  occasion." 

Michigander,  then,  is  a  term  coined  by  one  of  history's  greatest  leaders  about  Michigan's  greatest  early  statesman.  People  in  this  state 
at  the  time  don't  appear  to  have  resented  it. 

Michigan  voted  for  Lincoln  both  times  he  ran  for  President.  Cass  lost  his  presidential  election,  but  went  on  to  distinction  as  senator  and 
Secretary  of  State. 

Later,  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  the  two  men  found  themselves  on  the  same  side.  Cass  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  union,  and 
encouraged  men  to  enlist  in  the  Civil  War. 

Everyone  is  entitled  to  their  own  opinion.  But  Michigander  has  about  as  rich  a  history  as  any  word.  And  I  feel  that  if  it's  good  enough 
for  Abraham  Lincoln,  it's  good  enough  for  me. 
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The  Downey  Hotel  I     The  Downey  Hotel 
to  Be  Abandoned  I       to  Be  Abandoned 


LANSING,  Mich.,  April  1.— f/P)_- 
The  management  announced  Tues- 
'  day  that  the  Downey  Hotel,  one  of 
Michigan's  best  known  hoetelries, 
will  be  abandoned  May  1,  and  that 
"other  person*  have  leased  the 
ground  for  other  than  hotel  pur- 
poses." 

i    The  hotel  in  past  years  was  the  ' 
scene  of  many  political  gatherings 
that    had    state-wide    Importance, ' 
and  \vas  a  popular  residence  for  j 
members  of  the  State  Legislature, 
/-^he  hotel  that  originally  occu- 1 
pied  the  grounds  wa.s  built  in  1866 
by  Gen.  L.  C.  Baker  and  his  nephew, 
Lieut.   L.   B.   Baker,   with  money 
they  received  as  the  captors  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  slayer  of  Abraham 

VdHSflUu  

That  hotel  was  burned  and  re- 
placed by  a  small  hotel  that  H.  J. 
Downey  &  Sons,  Inc.,  the  present  , 
owners,  purchased  in  1887  and  en- 
larged to  its  present  size.  The  hotel 
has  150  rooms. 


LANSING,  Mich..  March  3l.-^JP) 
—The  management  announced  to- 
day that  the  Downey  Hotel,  one  of 
Michigan's  best  known  hostelries, 
will  be  abandoned  May  1,  and  that 
"other  persons  have  leased  the 
ground  for  other  than  hotel  pur- 
poses." 

The  hotel  in  past  years  was  the 
scene  of  many  political  gatherings 
that  had  state-wide  importance, 
and  was  a  popular  residence  for 
members  of  the  State  Legislature. 

The  hotel  that  originally  occu- 
pied the  grounds  was  built  in  1885 
by  Gen.  L.  C.  Baker  and  his  nephew, 
Lieut.  L.  B.  Baker,  with  money 
they  received  as  the  captors  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  slayer  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

That  hotel  was  burned  and  re- 
placed by  a  small  hotel  that  H.  J.  ] 
Downey  &:  Sons,  Inc.,  the  present  i 
owners,  purchased  in  1887  and  en- 1 
larged  to  its  present  size.  The  hotel 
has  150  rooms. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich 


Lincoln  Questionnaire 


State. 


Name  of  town   l^AX^j^^^T-QO        County  ^  i-^-^-i^tQ 

Date  or  dates  when  Lincoln  spoke  there    -fx     ^  ^ 


Has  a  marker  or  monument  ever  been  erected  to  commemorate  his  address? 


1  V\o 


If  so,  when  was  it  dedicated? 


Is  any  literature  referring  to  it,  or  a  photograph  of  it  available? 


Any  further  information  such  as  donor,  inscription  on  tablet,  or  other  data  of 
interest  would  be  appreciated.  ^  \hi 


CdiJon  3ndtitute 

I. 

GUIDE  BOOK 

and 

Exhibit  Information 


Qreen^ield  Village 

DEARBORN,  MICHIGAN 


Item  available  in  the  Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection  at  the 
Allen  County  Public  Library,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


For  contact  information,  go  to  www.LincolnCollection.org. 


Old  and  Rare  BooJics 
6ool(rse//ers  —  Importers 


Want  Lists  Solicited 
Libraries  Purchased 


ARGOSY  BOCK  STORES 

—  114  East  59th  street 

I  A-  rAG^C-  CA I  ALOCr:?  new  york  22,  n.  y.  "sp^giU'Io'Ti braeie s 

IK(          t\    ■'•^i^  DISCCUUT 

irS)  r'-lL-*— ^  PLAZA  3-8868  "FOR  THE  DTjI.ATION" 


"*MI(|(|(tt|IHt(lllllllllllllllli 


^  i- 


GA^ 


BOOKS , 


PAl-PHIETS. 


MAPS 


Chiefly  throufh  recent  purchases,  we  have  acquired  a  large  number  of  interesting, 
important  and  unusual  books,  pamphlets,  and  maps  on  Miohip-an,  and  will  thank 
you  to  favor  us  with  orders  for  any  items  you  may  wants 

Unless  othervrise  specified — books  are  8vo  or  12mo  in  size;  bound  in  publisher's 
cloth;  and  in  good  or  fine  condition^    ALL  ITEMS  POSTFESE  IK  THE  OTIT3D  STATES, 


1 —  ADAi/iS,  Chas^  K„    Historical  Sketch  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  56pp„, 

8vo,  wrappers^  Ann  Arbor,   18763  ZoOO 

2—  (iDAiiS,  Wm.  TJ.     Going  V^ept;  or  the  Perils  of  a  Poor  Bq..,  h^r  Oliver 

Optic.     Illus.  Boston '(  1875),  "      "  2.00 

**The  Great  1'  e stern  Series, 

The  Great  Lakes  is  the  locale o 

3—  Ai'ERICA!!  BICGRAPHICAL  HISTORY  of  Eminent  and  Self  Made  Men,  wlichigan 

Volume.     Illus.  4to,  morocco^  Cincinnati,  1878.  5.00 

**3ome  margins  damps  stained.      Listricts  4-9, 
4  /lii  .iRBOR  RAILROAD  CO.  5th  &  13th  Annual  Reports.   8vid,  wreppers.  1902.; 

1910.  Sach,  2„cr 

5 — 3lC0iT^  David  F,  (Editor),    Memoirs  of  Eminently  P  ious  V  omen  of  Britain 

and  America,  Ports.  608pp. ,Cvo,  calf,  back  gilt,    Nev;  Haven,   18^3.  First' 

Edition.  3.5r 

**Includes  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dolson  of  Detroit  and  Eliza,  Chippewa,  of 

■'Vise,  ons  ino 

6__BiGL5Y,  John  J.    Memorial  Address  on  (his)  Life  and  Character  ,by  Geo, 

H.  Hopkins.  31pp,,8vo,  wrappers.  Detroit,  1882,  1,50 
*+Merf,in  stained.  Governor  of  Michigan* 

7—  B  .RB..RITIES  OF  THE  ElvEMY^  exposed  in  a  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 

House,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  spi''it  and  manner  in  which  the  war 

has  been  waged  by  the  Enemy,  and  the  Documents  accompanying  the  said 

report.    Calf.  Troy,  pr,  by  Francis  xidencou'-t,  (Dec.)  1813.  lOoOO 

**The  Indian  outrages  were  largely  in  Michigan,    Added  at  end  THE 

MICHIG-.i  L.1\.S,  being  the  PROTEST,  l  Feb.  1813  of  residents  of  Detroit, 
against  expulsion  by  Col.  Henry  Proctor,  vrith  preliminary  matterj 

8—  ^®  JES,  Saml,  VJ".,  v.  B^rk  R.  Bqcon,  Second  Congressional  District,  State 

of  Michigan.    Contested-Election  Case,    Hearing  before  the  Elections 

Committee  ^f3.    Oral  Argument  of  Counsel,     82pp,,8vo.  V.ash.,1917.  2.00 

9—  B3  .3L3Y,  K,    Michigan  the  VIolTrprine  State,     Illus .  N  .Y 1936.  l.OP 

10 —  B3MIS^  Edw.  Ti  .     Local  Government  in  Michigan  &  the  Northwest,  25pp. ,8vo, 

front  wrapper  (frayed).  Baltimore,  1883,  ,  1,00 

11 —  Bil'VERIDE,  .-Ibert  J.    Address  pt  the  Mc  Kinley  Day  Celebration  of  the 

Detroit  Republic  Club.     23pp. .wrappers.  N .p. , 1920,  1.50 

12—  BIBLIOGR.J'HI.     Streeter,  Floyd  B.    Michigan  Bibliography,  vol,  2  (only). 

8vo.  Lansirg,   1921.  5,00 
**The  latter  part  of  the  alphabet  vfhich  includes  Maps  &  -Atlases  of 
Michigan;  Manuscripts  and  the  very  large  index, 

13—  BMG?i:ii^  Kinsley  S.,  of  Michigan.    The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Democratic 

Party!  Speech  in  the  Senate,  24  May  1860.     15ppv,8vo,  sewed.  ''Tash. ,  18'jO^  lc50 

14—  BIRTHS,  Ml:'.RRI;.GES  &  EEATHS  in  Michigan  for  1833,     1885o  2.00 

15—  BOS'TORTH^  Joybringer,    His  Life  Story;  by  Eunice  M„  Perkins..,  Detroit, 

Mich.  Illus'  Dayton,  1921.  First  E dltion.  2.00 
**Evangelist  of  the  Midwest, 


Flag  Made  in  ^cM^idTor  Lincoln 
Mourning  to  Be  Shown  at  Centenary 


Historical  Exhibit  to  Be  Held 
in  Connection  with  100- 
Year  Celebration*  of 
Church  Oct.  17-18. 

KICHLAND,  Oct.  15.— An  his- 
torical e.xliibit  to  be  staged  In  con-  I 
nection  with  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  Richland  Presby- 
terian church  Oct.  17  and  18,  will 
be  held  in  the  Ladies  Library 
bujlding,  and.  will  be  open  from 
9  to  6,  Saturday  and  from  9  to  12 
noon,  Monday. 

Among  the  historic  treasures 
of  Klchland  is  an  old  flag  which 
was  in  process  of  making  when 
the  news  of  President  Lincoln's 
^eath  was  received.  The  ladies  of 
the  village  had  met  at  the  home 
of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Shelldon  Lo- 
gan to  work  on  It  and  by  con- 
tinuing late  into  the  evening  the 
flag  was  finished  to  be  raised  the 
following  day  at  half  staff.  The 
makers  were:  Mrs.  Helen  Dolson. 
Barrett,  Mrs.  Martha  Cook  Cum- 
mings,  Mrs.  Adell  Parker  Gilkey, 
JVlrs.    dimia   Buell   Jewett,    Mrs. J 


Zerada  Woodard  Logan,  I\irs. 
Augusta  Nevms  Whitney,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Upjohn  Sidnans,  Kalamazoo, 
the  only  member  of  the  group 
who  survives. 

Arrangements    for   the  celebia- 
tion  are  virtually  complete.    At  a 
fellowship    supper    Saturday  eve- 
I  ning,   Prof.  J.   O.   Knauss  of  the 
W.S.  T.  C,  will  speak  on  pioneer 
life.    Sunday  there  will  be  special 
services  with  sermon  at  11  by  the 
.Rev.  E.  U.  Belles,  pastor  of  the 
church. 
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